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it lias been too shamefaced to attempt. Such, in especial,
are the visionary phantasies that form themselves in the
poetic mind in its most profound fits of solitary self-musing,
its hours of inventive day-dream in some sequestered nook of
rocky sea-shore, or of long nocturnal reverie within-doors over
the embers of a dying fire. Now, as "De Quincey had been
a dreamer all his life, with an abnormal faculty of dreaming
at work in him constitutionally from his earliest infancy, and
with the qualification moreover that he had unlocked the
terrj fie potencies of opium for the generation of dreams beyond
the human, his idea seems to have been that, if prose would
but exert itself, it could compass, almost equally with verse,
or even better, the representation of some forms at least of
dream-experience and dream-phantasmagory. Add this idea
to that other of the possibility of a prose-lyric that should
rival the verse-lyric in ability to express the keenest and rarest
forms of human feeling, or suppose the two ideas combined, and
De Quincey's conception of the exact nature of his service towards
the extension of the liberties and powers of English prose will
be fully apprehended.

Examples of De Quincey's use of a twofold agency of
dreamy prose - phantasy and impassioned prose - lyric are
scattered through his writings generally. He refers, how-
ever, to his Confessions of an Opium-Eater as more largely
representative in this respect; and those who have read the
Confessions in the enlarged edition of them in 1856 will
remember passages enough in illustration. He purposely
bedded in the text of that enlarged edition passages of this
sort which he had penned independently ; and he annexed
to the edition, by way of overplus and appendage, the fine
prose-phantasy called The Daughter of Lebanon. His Auto-
biographic Sketches were similarly used, in various places, as
a receptacle for independently-written pieces of prose-lyric.
But it is in the present volume that there will be found
those specimens of De Quincey's genius in his peculiar art
of prose-phantasy from which his conceptions of the art itself
may be best inferred, and the amount of his success in it
most surely appraised. The English Mail-Coach and the
Suspina de Profundis have a certain interconnexion, and
possess between them the supreme interest in the class to